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SELECT TALES. 

* Authentic History, is like a glass, \ 
Through which the rays of light directly pass, | 
Jo straight dull lines, which little warm'h impart, | 
But Fiction, like a convex Jens, displays, | 
In one bright focus, all those scattered rays, } 

| 


Which glow and Liaze—i!lume and warm the heart.” 











HENRKIEPTP A ANCE. 
Marked you the handsome Enghisiim ss, nai 
dens? said a lovely female, suddenly vs 
her form from the velvet cushions ou which! 
she had been recliniwg, to a small coterie ot} 
young woinen, one of whom inmediate 1y re 
plied— 
By ’r lady an’ I had not, the deseription 
these silly maidens gave of him, one to another | 
} 
| 


OF FR 


no 


would have moved St. Bridget herself to love. 

Peace, Maguire, replied the same silvery | 
tones that had first spoxen; know you who 
he is? 

Noble lady, I do not, but a knight of ne 
gmall degree, for he hatha marvellou-ly nob! 
smooth ep ken su with whon I heid oa 
triding converse this evening: he would, nm 
doubt, remove the fair Hearietta’s iznorance. | 
By my troth, the ‘squire might be Prine | 
Charles himself. 

Tush, Maguire! dismiss these maidens, | 
would be alone with thee, responded the Prin 
cess. | 

The maidens had scarcely retired, when | 
Henrictia, leaning back on her couch, whis- | 
pered to the arch-looking, but silent Maguire— 

May uire, should you meet the ’squire again. | 
question him of lis master’s rank; but you anes 
Bot mention who willed you to do so. 

No, lady. 1 had promised to listen to a few 
words froin him to night. 1 will then question} 
him, as well coucerning his master’s, as his| 
own rank. | 

Maguire, be wary of this man’s conve ees 
| tion. | 

Lady, 1 will only question bim of his master, | 
ou know that canuot bewrFong, said Maguire, | 
er bright eyes dancing with Wischic’ under | 
her raised brows, speaking truths thems: ves, 


to thee 


Then, fare thee well, royal lady, doubt not | England’s dames do not scorn me, yet, believe 
my abilities in cross questioning, till I return | 1 would not Lave done as inuch for them. I 
with the wished-for news. | will tell thee whom | call master, but mind, it 


Farewell! summon my tire women, I wiil to 
iny couch, for I feel sadly fatigued. 
The tire women were summoned, and Ma- 


| guire ca-ting one more laughing glance on her 


loved mistress, disappeared through the long 


| door into a garden, humming the tuve she had 


begun to the fanciful Henrietta; till at length 
she was answered from one of the portals of 
(he castle in the same strain, ouly ina bolder 
voice. 

Here, by the holy saints! [ began to curse 
my believing heart, when the promised hour 
struck, that had made me vajn enough to think 


house mischievous eyes had told truth, when | 
| they looked on me with favour. 


Looked on you with favour—on a stranger? 


No, marry, if you would be looked on with} 


favour, | must know your name. 


And so you shall, but I must breathe it on | 


those ripe lips, and he proceeded to put bis 
in practice, but Magnire, with or 
und, was some yards from his outstretched 
arm, wien she replied, firmly— 
Come not near me! keep thy distance, bold 


protise 


ne, Oras this is our first meeting, it shall be | 


our last. One step nearer, and | am gone. 


The cavalier’s almost contemptuous curl of 


the lip, and licentious glare of the eye, did not | 
bespeak him to be the unassuming character | 


But the 
curled lip and glaring eye were quickly re- 
pressed, as he again spoke— 


his first speech would bave made hin 


Nearer | must come, for my name is not to! 


} 


e proclaimed in this place, but must be whis- 
pered even in thy ear, nor go beyoud it—yet 
glance pot again such Jightning, by ’r lady, it 
sath seared my heart. 
thou nota name? 

1 need not fear to-tell thee mine, since shame 
has never yet touched it. ’Tis Maguire. 

It would have been difficult to define the 
expression of his features, as she concluded this 
last sentence, but it seemed to be a compeund 
of triuinph and doubt, if she might be able to 
~ay this long. However, be it as it may, bis 


But, tell me first, hast | 


gees not beyond you. Question for question, 
you know, is all fair; tell me, then, is it for your 
| fair mistress, the lovely Henrietta you ask? 

| Can you not answer a fair lady’s question, 
| but you must be paid for it? 1 will not answer 
thee, dallier. 

Yet, ’tis said a woman cannot keep a secret 
if twere not dark, | would read it in thine 
jeyes. But thou shalt know his name, too, and 
| then, mayhap, thou wilt not be so chary of thy 
| words, sweet one. And again he drew nigh 
ier, and whispered, and again she started aud 
| exclaimed— 

Ah! 

Tis even so, he replied, to her exclamation, 
and now wilt thou not let me press thy sweet 
cheek? and I will tell thee, too, that at is met 
|ouly thy lady that loves; it is returned. 

Tien, our Holy Lady bless thee for that 
news, replied the affec the nate hearted Fretich 


} 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


ie - ; 
hand, as he said, he had 
lips. 

And now, Monsieur, we part— 

To meet again, when? — 

I know not, and aw ay she bounded, light as 
a fairy, to ber mistress’s room. 


ever pressed to bis 


By —, this girl hath moved me to some pur- 
pose. Why, whata poltroon am I| turning to— 
a blabber, too—but.1 am deceived if these 
| black eyes do not live mischief too well to teil 
Henrietta what she knows; an’ if she does, what 
matters--only ‘twill spoil ail his plans: and to 
a love-sick, romantic boy, this would be vexa- 
| tious—let it go as it will, l care not, sol car 
still make women believe themselves angels, 
while | know thei to be fools. 

Thus he soliloquized, as he turned towards 
\the gay city, in a Jeering, self-satisfied tone, 
ard stopped at a dirty, low looking house, 
which, from the number of voices, and lighted 
windows, seemed to be an hotel; and as he 
| asceuded the narrow creaking stairs, and open- 
ed the door of a ruom at their head, he chuckled 
to himself, and even when he had entered it, 


- er ° ° } 
and drawing truth from the pow blushing ffen-| voice had still the same insinuating tovne as|and stood before a second person, be was min- 


Tie(ta. 
Wild, silly girl, touch tliy lute. 
Mantic mind will lead theeastray. 
Maguire instantly swept the strings of her 
lute to a merry tune of/ehivalry and love, but 
her fair mistress’s mind was not attuned to 
Mirth, and she turned pettishly toher, sayiég— 
Cease tiy trifling, I like not such childish 
Ways. Then, quickly recovering her usual 
Urbanity of manner, she smilingly continued— 
But, go, thy mirthful strains, and witching 
es, are sadly wasted on our presence, and by 
Holy Virgin I will arraigt thig:said ’squire 


That ra- 


before, when he exclained— 

Now, by my soul, I know not if I onght to 
tell thee, but— he drew close to her, and whis- 
pered the remainder. Maguire started, as he 
did so, threw her cloak cluse round ber, as 
though with an intention of departing, yet she 
still lingered, her voice trembling as she 
asked— 

Then, whom is it you call master? 

That sweetest, is not mine to tell. 

Farewell, then, we meet not again, if I had 


at this hour, we had not met. 





fordepriving me of my minstrel. ; 
if 


Nay, we do not part thus, 


known to whom I had given.my word to meet: 


The fairest of 


jutes ere be composed his 
) usually sly, daring look. 

Ay, dallier, is it you? where hast been, now, 
hunting out the prettiest damsels of merry 
France? You look merry—canst thou not pour 
the mirthful subject into our ears? 

The speaker appeared of noble birth and 
handsome person, and there was a sort of 
mournful persuasiveness in bis eyes and man- 
ners, that made him still more interesting to 
the beholder. A smile of the sweetest meaning 
curved his cheeks, and lighted his deep blue 
eyes, as his companion, in a half audible whis- 
per, communicated his news. 


features to their 





rus him the> prettiest 
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Sayest thou true? he exclaimed, then by my|same “squire Maguire had met in the palace 
yard. * 


hopes of heaven, we will no further. 


Stay, replied his companion, that will not do|” 


—we must finish our journey. 


ly, and they separated. 


When Maguire entered the palace, she found | made me confess before, | will tell you; ’squires | was gone to Spain, to ratify the contract with 
her mistress had retired, but morning had | know ’squires you know, and I made bold to| the Infanta; then, that it was broken off; an 
scarcely lifted her dusky eyelid, when she was |be seeking another word or two from you,| many were the surmises as to the reasons, byt 

She en-| when I heard you had been seen in the Prin-| few came near the fact. 


summoned to the side of her couch. 


How came you here? she asked, timidly, 


and shrinking some distance from him, as for 
Well! be it as thou wilt, said the other mild- | safety. 


How came I here? Why, then, as you have| 


tered with the same sweet laugh dancing inher|cess’s room. If he had told truth, however. | 


eyes, and dimpling her cheeks, and the same he might have said, he had won favour in a|one morning, listening to the merry strains she 
\lower part of the palace, but not from ’squires. | 


arch elevated brow, but she spoke not. 
Maguire! 


| 


Be brief, replied Maguire, Say, the: , do 


S 


Yes; Madame! answered that lover of mis-| your royal lady know whom she favours? 


chief. 

Last night— 

What, lady? 

Provoking girl! you know for what purpose 
youleftme. Explain, then, what you learnt. 

Royal Henrietta, | grieve to tell, 1 cannot 
give you his name, but— 

How, Maguire—so taken up with thine own 
silly fancy, that thou couldst not do this little 
ereand? By the Holy Virgin we must part. 

“Oh, no, lady! replied Maguire, as she stood 
weeping at her mistress’s side; no, you took 
me because 1 was an urphan, kcep me then 
for the same cause; whither should 1 go, were | 
to leave you’ Forgive me! 

Tush, Maguire, I did not mean it, thou weak 
hearted girl; but tell what you learnt. 

{ cannot tell you more than that he is of 
noble birth, and untarnished courage, 

Dost thou know his name? 

Lady, 1 do, but 1 gave a promise not to re- 
Veal it. 

Then, what use was the learning it, girl? 


{ 


led, and 


She does not; but I should have sought you 
io request [I might be allowed to teil her. 
ijave | leave. 

’ there we only my word depending, 
swectest, you should have it, but you know 
there is another, and that one 1 cannot obtain. 

have sought thee to have thy promise renew- 
thou must doit. We go heuce to- 
day, and 1 would not leave without a promise 
of thy favour. 

Wave tha Knight, 
wouldst not lout: honourably on a poor maiden 
like me, and otherwise | scorn thy love. 1 
know whither you go—where thy master and 
thyself will forget they loved, or tl 
loved, in France. 





subject, Sir Thou 


icught they 








By my soul, no! exclaimed her companion 
if thy royal mistress and thyself love b as 
true as we do,a few months will prove it. 


| But now, farewell! If that silly boy had not set 


I could then tell you if you might receive | 


apd wanted not to know that—did you 


parm the ’squire’s name? 
“Yes, exclaimed Maguire, her face and neck 


| + his adWances as a true knight—and, lady, thou 





blushing a scarlet that seemed to dry her tears, | 


for her eyes were again flashing mirth. Yes! 
and by my troth, he might be Prince Charles 
himself, she continued, castiog a keen glance 
on her mistress, but she read nothing there. 

What makes thy silly head run on Prince 
Charles, thinkest thou he would come in dis- 
guise to woo our maidens? 


} Maguire, you must not think of him. 


; 


There was a tone of pique in her voice, as} 


slic said so, which Maguire easily discovered. 

No, lady, but I had hoped his master might 
have turned out some such person, she replied. 

And he is not? Maguire, this was one of 
your romantic moments; how could you ima- 
gine Prince Charles would be here, when be 
is coutracted to the Infanta of Spain? an’ if he 
were, would he come disguised to our court, 
when bis own rank would insure him a wel- 
come? This time, Maguire, thou seest how silly 
thy fanciful head makes thee, but I hope yet | 
may know the rauk of this unknown knight. 
Yet I would not have thee break thy promise. 

J cannot, Madame. 

T would not wish thee, Maguire; but thou 
wilt yel see thy favoured ’squire again—iliou 
must then sce what thou canst do. 

Lady, 1 will. I wish thee pleasant rest, 
said Maguire, and proceeded to her own room; 
but as she closed her lady’s door, she heard a 
deep drawn sigh. 

Ab! it f§ so? she murmured, as she crossed 
the winding galleries. 


jing the same little hand to his Ji; 


his mind on this journey, not one iuch farther 
latch 


would I go, said the deceiver, hastily s: 
that had 
suffered the same penance on the previous 


evening. Farewell, till we meet again on 

jmore open terms; and he bent a deep scruli 
zing glance on her blushing face, and moisten- 
wl eye, and with a conscious glau¢e of triumy 


\left the palace. 


' of this. 


Is he gone? she thought; is he truc? Lis words 
say yes! but there is something in his glance 
that makes me shrink—and his name—oh no, 
And 


my poor mistress, how shall I satisfy her? sic 


jas not the high spirit that will make me for- 
jget—I can, 


1 know it—I would not have 


spoken but for my mistress’s sake. 


Yes! thus reasoned Maguire, the tears cour-| 
sing their way on her velvet cheek all the| 


time. Yet, when she next sought her royal 
lady, her cheek was dry, and her « yes brilliant 
as ever; but a close observation might have 
traced something within, that sometimes dim- 
med her eye, and made her lip quiver. She 
had mistaken her mistress, for she did not even 
question, or reply to a word that Maguire had 
told her of their interview. She seemed, in- 
deed, to struggle a little with her pride, when, 
after a long silence she said— 

Maguire, you did not say I loved, or 
asked those questions? 

No, fair mistress. 

Then allis well. Ay, wench, let them go. 
The proud Englishman shall not say—let him 
be whom be may —that the Princess cf wide 
spreading France loved an unknown knight, 
Yet, Maguire, my affectionate girl, | willown, 
if ever there were man I could love, it is he. 
Rank cannot alter that, Maguire. But enough 
Iwill to the King. Let this be the 


I had 


; last time our converse turns this way. 


Even so, replied Maguire, and atiended ber 


is what so, sweet one? exclaimed a rough, ; mistress. 


yet fine voice. 
Bu— 


| 


Months had sped quickly by, and Maguire 
and her mistress had kept their resolution not 


No names? said the same voice. It was ihe|(o speak of the absent; but they were contiau- 


ally reading each other’s looks, and with 
man’s lynx eyes they saw what each te 
weakness in the other, and prided herself thy 
she was free from. 

It now, however, began to be rumoured in 
Henry’s court, that the young Prince Charly 


Henrietta bad been sitting with Maguin 


could not but smile at, and then droppinga 
| tear when Maguire altered the tune to a sag 
| strain, for she had lately learned to sweep its 
| strings slowly, and even to let her oyes fill 
|with tears at her own minstrelsy. She had 
scarcely changed it to a soft strain, whena 
maiden entered to bid Henrietta to the King’ 
presence, 


I come, she said; then, as she leaned on 
Maguire, and proceeded to the presence cham. 
ber, she seftly whispered—Maguire, I know 
not what hangs over me, but I feel strangely at 
this summons. I fear | have imbibed thy ro 
Wait me here, she said 
aloud, as she entered the room and closed the 


mantic disposition. 


door. 

Maguire had been waiting nearly an hour, 
when the door cpened, and an oficer of state 
ushered out the pale, wee; Tenrietta. She 


took her arm in silence, and gained her apart: 

ments; then, throwing herself on the couch, 
urstinto a passionate fit of we ing. 

pened? Let me 

weep with thee, said the already tearful mai- 


den. 


Lady-mistress, what has hay 


Ob, Maguire! I bave been 
—fancying 1 loved not—but, 
into your own heart, and te 
quite torn bin you favour 
Ifyou have, 1] do indes 
iri even ik as I 
soned cheek? Maguire, 
thou thinkst so much, hat! 
Lme, and the King, my brot 
and I was sent for to ratify the word—and 
| then, girl, 1 found—I knew my heart--I have 
jsaid no! but it will not avail me; how happy 
|art thou, that canst say yes, or no, as it wills 
| thee. Smile vou when you see me thus? Then, 
indeed, 1am deceived. Thus spoke the dis- 
tressed Princess, her whole frame shaking cone 
| Vulsively, and her tears dried in the burning 
|glance she threw on Maguire, as she now 
| smilingly answered— 

No, I smile not because thou art unhappy; 
| 


leceiving myself 
cirl, look well 
'} me, have you 
from your heart? 
you. Ab! thou 
why that crim- 
ince of whom 
» proposals for 
*, hath said yea! 


as we 





‘ 





that is not Maguire— thou wilt yet be 

| happy—thiok, royal lady—Queen of England! 
Girl, thou dust not love, 

|for gain. Begone! | will 

| Ab! art thou weeping? I am passionate, girl. 

|! did not mean what I said. But you know 


| not how I love. 7 


Yes, yes! ] Fro w thou lovest; but wilt 
thou then not g@@@Bngland? And where art 
| thou more likelgeto@@eet bim thou lovest than 
there. 

Ay, gir), to my s6ffow. 
sions without. thought, 
another's bride? : 

Maguire seemed t@ strucele with some pow- 
verful inward feeling, @nd did not answer. 

Abt veil think | should love the empty 
title of Queen! but you are deceived. Say; 
girl, what would you do--would you wed one 
man, when you loved another? 

No, lady! no, that I would not; but I pro- 
phecy you will love the Prince, and— 


Yon form conclu 
Should I not then be 





or if thou dost, ’tit, 
ot listen to thee—~ 
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make it retain its heat. And thus the | piqued by herscorn, treated her as one beneath 
gooversation terminated. his notice. 

It was renewed almost every day, foronno| fHlenrietta landed amil the cheers of her 
gther subject could the mind of the Princess subjects, and her mild, pale face increased | 
turo. Maguire thought she was composed, | their love for her, and she was followed to the 
and consented to the match readily, but she | palace by rich and poor. 
was deceived again, it was pride—wounded| Yet, that woran’s foible, vanity! made her | 

le, thay caused the eye of the Princess to|seek her bridal dress to appear in, for she knew | 


tearless; not that she felt less; no, her heart | its spotless white became her. 
was full to bursting, but, should it be said she| Buckingham gazed a long look on her as he 





startle those who may gradually be brought to 
listen to them with complacency—and we 
entirely agree with the editress of the Bower 
of Taste, ‘that she sbould certainly be regard- 
ed with universal contempt, and not suffered 
to disseminate her pernicious doctrines in 
public.” —Ed. 

Seeing an advertisement in the newspapers 
that Miss Frances Wright was tolecture on 
“Knowledge,” on Saturday evening at Masonic 





Joved one who scorned her?—no! iled her to the presence of her husband. She | Hall, and being desirous to come in for a share 
The time was now quickly approaching that | trembled violently, an! burie! ber face in her | of the dispensation, I determined to be of her 
was toseal ber fate; 1625 had already begun | veil, as though to hide r hoshand’s face from | audience. My isterest was not a little excited 
its course ; tue splendid presents of the Prince her view till the last mins hut, as she ap-| for the occasion of the meeting was mysterious, 
were come, and several of the English nobility | proached closer, her ka fused to support; the notice by which it had been called net less 
had arrived, to witness her nuptials. her, and she sank tren nto outstretched | so; and the sex and condition of the party en- 
And I am to be married by proxy, Maguire! |}arms, and those arms we r Charles’s! | titled toattention. When, then, 1 arrived in 
Not even to sce my future husband. Maguire!| Henrietta, onr consort, | up! said a voice| front of the uncouth edifice, Gothie in every 
Maguire! I cannot but envy thee, she said, as|that seemed to act as 5 her; for she|sense except the right ene, and traced its 
the eventful day approached. opened her eyes, and fixed them, midst the | break-neck stairway to the mysterious cham- 
It came, and, pale and trembling, Henrietta sweetest blushes, on hi . ber, by turns the scene of masonry, music, 
stood, surrounded by her maidens, in the chapel She looked from | i wn to Maguire dancing, anti-auction absurdities, preaching 
ofthe palace. Maguire stood nearest her, and and then en her ce nsort; ears but ditfer- and profanity, I was fairly tiptoe with expec- 
ker English attendants ranged behind her. ent from what she hav y shed, fell U ickly | tation. i 
Her royal brother, Louis XIIf., graced the from ber eyes, and were kissed away by By dint of some perseverance, I was able to 


. ; > ruised love rine les. and Kine! nenetrate the crowd. z ‘er 5: seated * 
puptials. At length the Prince’s proxy enter- her disguised lover, Pri Charles, and King! penetrate the crowd, and reach the neighbour 


ed, attended by Buckingham, and several ¢ harles I 

: : inant stake en eer 
‘squires, who bowed lowly to Henrietta, and Maguire, thou nauglity ove! T will punish 
took their respective places. thee: tell me, now, where is thy lover? a 
That was him, my Queen; but | throw him 


| 


Maguire turned from pale to red successive: | . 14 : 
‘ . - ff, , from me: | would not now accept him, anda 
ly, and grasped the altar for support as she | 


hood of the pulpit, which had been arranged 
iu readiness. rom thence to the coor the 
| whole space was occupied by a goodly collec- 
tion of well-behaved, and for aught I know, 
well-bred people. Dr. Mitchell, toe, was 


recognised Buckingham, but as quickly reco- tear trickled from beneath her long silken! there, moving to and fro with uneasy step 


yered herself at a lance from his eye lashes. | within the reserved precinct ready and impa- 
As Henrietta Se nt through the ceremony Right, right, girl! said Henrietta; but Bucls- | tient to inspect and fix the genus and order of 


the bold glances of Buckingham made her ingham, the usual haughty smile curling his|this rara avis.* Presently, as the appointed 
4 oC ike € : 


“eneatedeeRichit In . hy 
\ { ht, ame his 
tremble, and when the service was concluded, | ™° ith, repeated—Righ ind turned on hi 


’ 
: : eel. 
and she was hailed as the Prince’s wife, she | : Cl : re : t " 
ae de . arles was in the humour to sue fora 
took Meguire’s arm, and, fullowed by her' ee was not int eae a eee 
attendants, left the chapel 4 explanation, and the scene passed. 
€ Se at bhe . rf 


We will be crowned to-morrow, Buckine- 
’ i) 


Maguire, *tis done: the trial is over; but did ham, said he; and he sealed the promise on the 


you observe that bold man they call the Duke 
of Buckin rham Tei e.is it not him of whor 
we have licard so mac's? of his gallantry T mean: 
But you tremble, Maguire—are you ill? 

All this was whispered, and Maguire, in the 
same manner, answered— 


lips of his wife. Maguire soon after became 
the bride o# on fthe King’s gentlemen, ¢ 
continued in her loved Queen’s train; and ber 
simple, light hearted manner svothed the un 
fortunate Henrietta’s soul in more trying mo 
ments, than had yet passed over ber youthful 
Royal Princess, I am well; but I did not head.—E. A. 1.—La Belle Assemblee. 

notice: him much—he is that same man of —S 

whom you lave heard so much licentiousness; MISS FRANCES WRIGHT. 

and she thought, I fear, lady, we shall prove i 
ére we reach Engjand. How much fitter he\*: sary 

looked for her brif~Pgroom, than mine. Yes! Phat aes wv vb ae cer awe head ait 
lady, you think your fate hard—then what a deat tegen 5 ae esata Se Sep rit wotenie 
would you thin of mme? But he will not dare ‘YTousht this disturbance. But the wane ts 
offer the wife of his Prince any indignity. ; Dear. —-COw Pen. 

That night neither Maguire nor her mistress! We are forcibly reminded of tbe abore lines 
slept much. ch pondered on their relative! of the poet in observing ne 
situations; one, indeed, was spk 
was its splemiour incre: Wright, as she chooses to call herself, lecture 
brought despatches n England, aod she! on knowledge, &c.—that this female (we can- 
learned that, through the death of her father- | not say Lady.) possesses fine talents, no one 
in-law, James [., she was Queen of England; , he 
and she would in a month be in her husband’s, of her pen will pretend to doubt—but it is 
court! Yet she felt not pleasure; and, when) yery justly observed “that with the talents of; 
Maguire entered the room, she had knelt to. angela man may be a fool, if he fails ia em- 
pray that God would make her to love the King ploying them ’ ° 





Enchanting novelty, that moon at full, 





tices in the papers 
? ° t ' = x 

naid; but how: of the crowds who resort to bear Miss Frances 
sed when the morning 








familiar with some of the earlier productions 


H aright,’ and we know of no 

her husband, as she ought to love. exception in favor of the gentler sex. From 
Buckingham waited on her each day, and! what we learn, it appears to be her object to 
his disgusting attentions increased. Maguire |engaze in a crusade against revealed religion, 
he still flirted with, but she saw through him ‘and the ties of matrimony, whichin every age, | 
now, and despised him with the same ardour | and every nation savage or civilized, have been| 
that she had loved him. ‘held in yveneration—and the abrogation of; 
The ship mounted her gayest colours, when}which would immediately convert the world | 
the Princess, weeping from the last embracejinto an Universal Acsrpama—or field of| 


of her royal brother, stepped on her deck. | blood. 


Maguire accompanied her, but she left not any{ Our remarks may be thought harsh, but we| 
one in France she would have cared to take} believe them called for at the present time, 
with her, she loved only her Queen, and with} knowing as we do that if these doctrines are 

rshe was. It was true, Buckingham wasjheard with any attention, that others will 





5 ‘in the ship, but he was hateful to her, and he, ‘follow, which if broached too suddenly, would 


hour sounded from St. Paul’s, there was a 
rustling among the multitude—a turning of 
heads and stretching of necks, in competition, 
jas though each were testing its elasticity. 
| Those who stood in the aisle through which the 
, heroine was taking her way, wereveven borne 
to and fro, balanéeéd between the eagerness of 
hose behind to push ferwardand seé, and their 
| own anxiety to malse; room for lier passage. 
| At length she had cleared’eyery obstacle, 
and attained the platform, attended by a dozen 
of female apostles, and a single thick-set and 
well-constituted little Scotchman. He helped 
her in little matters, received her cloak, and 
j also her cap a la Cowper. which slie took off as 
we men do, by grasping it witha single hand. 
his done, she stood up before the assemblage 
—a tall ungainly figure, of masculine, or rather 
Meg Merriles proportions; for, though dressed 
ia broadcloth, it was evidently a woman. She 
had on ariding habit, surmounted bya ruffle, 
fastened in frout by a silken scarf, and further 
confined by a brooch. Inher right hand— 
which by the way was neither very white, nor 
well-turned, nor lady-like, and which she 
would have done better to have left covered 
like its mate—she held her lecture, neatly en- 
closed in a cover of silk or leather, of orthodox 
»omplexior, but not more than half the dimen- 
sions-ofa sermon. A_ gold engine-turned I 
[pine suspended from her girdle, showed that 
she took note of time, and accounted for her 
punctuality. As forher head, it had nothing 
peculiar to give indication of superior in tellect; 
—an English face proclaiming the welcome 
fact that she was no countrywoman of ours;— 
hair parted in the middle, and depending in 
ringlets on either side, as with the Gothic kings 
of yore;—ber complexion reddish and wind 
worn, as though she might in her various pere- 
grinations, have sometimes ridden with the 
driver—her eye bold and fearless, yet glazed 
and unsteady, as if its energies had been wasted 
by midnight study, or its lustre marred by 
indulgence and by sorrow. She seemed not 
embarrassed as woman might feel, when gazed 
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upon by the expecting eyes of hundreds of the 
less gentle s:x, but stvod up uamoved and 
self-dependent; eiiver susiaimed by the impor- 
tance of her mission, and the cousciousness of 
honesty, or the utter absence of ali seuse of 
shame and womanly sensibility. 

I was prepared to feel fur her as she glanced 
round, and seemed making an ineffectuai effort 
to speak. This sentiment was, however, suon 
put to flight by her breaking silence, ina clear, 
strong voice, and uttering culily, aud with 
scrupulously accurate enunciation, a long 
string of philosophic truisms—the data of her 
future deductions. Having begua with stating, 
what nobody could deny, sie weatou i har- 
monious and weil-turned perivds, iuststing that 
we should refer every thing to our senses, aud 
content ourselves with believing what they as- 
sured us of. She called fur tings instead of 
words; dwelt with pleasure upou the advantages 
of feeling and touching, and such iike positive 
sensations. By her account every thing was 
wrong in our institutions, civil and social, and 
our fancied liberty and equality vo more than 
adelusion. The world was groping in darkness, 
she alone had found the true path of know- 
ledge; aod instead cf keeping the discovery to 
herself, felt that it was her bounden duty to 
come to the aid of purblind and stumbling 
humanity. This amiable strain was presently 
exchanged for irony and profane denunciation 
against whatever we hold venerable or sacred. 
Religion and priestcraft bore the brunt of her 
ribaldry, until at length she grew furious, aud 
foaming to a degree that plainly showed that 
philosophy is not always philosophic, and that 
even anti-fanaticism may sometimes become 
fanatic. 

What then does this woman purpose as the 
result of ber lessons of wisdom? She would 
abolish religion: sell the churches, and set the 
ministers to working. Let it be granted to 
our female economist that Teligion calls for 
much Seproductivetnveéstinent of capital; but, 
in returo for the courtesy, let ber tell us in 
her next lecture on knowledge, whence it is 
that religious communities aod religious meno 
are always the most thrifty, whilst your free 
thinkers are not ouly abandoved and depraved, 
but also, in mast ca-es, thrittless and needy. 
Let ber explain to us how this happens; 
whether by a blessing from above, or by the 
orderly life which religion imparts to its 
votaries, or only by accident? 

The soundest reason might be taxed to prove 
that one day of repose in seven, instead of 
being a loss, is, on the contrary an economical 
advantage, and thateven though it were not, 
it is but the question whether the human fam- 
ily should remaia fewer and happier, or become 
more numerous and more needy. To say 
nothing of the comfoits of religion; its sure 
succour in the hour of affliction, in the day of 
danger and of death; to speak of it—as | only 
can—though | would willingly speak of it 
otherwise—but as a means of beautifying 
existence; what entertainment could be in- 
vented to recompense us for those delightful 
re uvions which Sabbath brings in its train; 
when, after a week of care and trouble, the 
busy throng no longer jostle each other in their 
course, as with Various purpose each passes to 
his peculiar occupation, with decent dress aod 
decent step, all take ihe road of the Sanctuary. 
There, the koee bends in humble adoration to 
e@ common Father, whilst the voice utters sup* 

lications, conceived in the spirit of universal 
enevolence, or the ear drinks in the moral 
lessons of the best of books, or waits upon the 
lip of eloquence. Music too, lends it softeuing 
influence, and the feelings of the throng, at 





other times so various, now blend harmoniously 
as voice and word, and soul and sentiment 
send up the swelling symphony of thanksgiving 
and praise. The most discordant spirit is 
charmed into gentleness; the good grow better 
and beauty becomes more beautilul. 

And yet Miss Frances Wright would deprive 
us of all this. Nay, more, she would equalize 
the condition of the whole human fainily; de- 
prive men of that ascendancy which tuey are 
every where found in possession of, and for 
which they are indebted to an iutailivie nature 
—that nature to which our teacherof wisdom 
would referevery thing, and which she has 
evidently studied less than the metaphysical 
speculations of the books from which sie has 
borruwed her absurdities. She would destroy 
the nuptial obligation, and release woman 
from the thraldom of conjugal despotism. In 
Short, she would raise woman from her degra- 
dation, or rather she would drag the whole sex 
down to her own level! 

* * * * * * * * 

It may be thought that these remarks are 
harsh, and that there is a degree of generous 
courtesy which should never be withheld from 
woman. But when one thus shamefully ob- 
trudes herself upon the public, waiving alike 
modesty, gentleness, and every amiable attri- 
bute of her sex, she also waives all claims to its 
privileges; aud ceases to be respected as a 
woman. 

Butit is time we should have done with Miss 
Wright, her pestileatial doctrines, and her 
deluded followers, who are as much to be pitied, 
as their priestess is to be despised. She comes 
amongst us in the character of a bold blasphem- 
er, and a voluptuous preacber of licentiousness. 
Vain of ber attainments, and confident in what 
she conceives tobe the amazing strength and 
power of her talents and her genius, she seeins 
satisfied that whatever she pleases to attempt. 
she can accomplish. Casting off a resiraint, 
she would break down ail the barriers to virtue 
and reduce the world to onegrand theatre of 
vice and sensuality in its most loathsome fori. 
No rebuff can palsy her—no insult can agitate 
her feelings. {It is iron equally in her head 
and heart; impervious to the voice of virtue, 
and case-hardened against shame! All objects 
that would appal another, are by her unheed- 
ed. She still exhibited her brazen front, and 
to'‘ls on. Itisso Milton describes Satan— 


—- ——— — “So eagerly the fiend 
O’er bog, or steep, thro’ strait, reugh, dense or 


rare, 

With head, hands, wings, or feet, pursues his 
way; 

And swims, orsinks, or wades, or creeps, or 
flies.” 


Such is Miss Frances Wright; and such are 
her doctrines, and the firmness of purpose with 


which she labors to propagate them.—N. N. 
Com. ADV. 





1* ANECDOTES OF ELEPHANTS. 
The following paragraphs are extracted 
from an article entitled ‘* Anecdotes of Ele- 
phants” published io the Juvenile Keepsake. 


A band of hunters had surprised two ele- 
phants, a male and female, in an open spot 
near the skirts of a thick and thorny jungle. 
The animals fled tewards the thickets; and the 
male, ia spite of many balls which struck him 
ineffectually, was soon safe from the reach of 
the pursuers; but the female was so sorely 
wounded, that she was unable to retreat with 





the samealacrity, and the hunters having got 
between her and the wood, were preparing 














speedily to finish her career, whea all at 9 
the male rushed forth with the utmost fury from 
his hiding place, and with a sbrill and frightfy) 
scream, like the sound of a trumpet, charged 
down upon the huntmen. So terrific was the 
amimal’s aspect, that all instinctively spry 
to their horses, and tled for life. The elephant 
disregarding the others, singied out an unfor. 
tunate man. Cobus Klopper | think his name 
was, who was the last person that had fired 
upon its wounded comrade, and who was stand. 
ing, with his horse’s bridle over his arm; re. 
loading his huge gun at the moment the 
inturiated animal burst from the wood, Cobus 
also leaped hastily on horseback. but before he 
could seat himself in his saddle, the elephant 
was upoo him. One blow from his proboscis 
struck poor Cobus to the earth; and, without 
troubling himself about the horse, which gak 
loped off in terror, he thrust his gigantic tusks 
through the man’s body, and then, after 
stamping it flat with his ponderous feet, again 
seized it with his trunk and flung ithigh into 
the air. Having thus wreaked vengeance upon 
his foes, he walked gently up to his consort, and 
affectionately caressing her, supported her 
wounded side with his shoulder, and regard. 
less of the vollies of balls with which the hua- 
ters who had again rallied to the conflict 
assailed them, he succeeded, in conveying her 
from their reach into the impenetrable recesses 
of the forest. 

One of my own friends, Lieutenant John 
Moodie, of the Scotch fusileers, now a settler 
in South Africa, had an almost miraculous 
escape en an occasion somewhat similar. He 
had gone out to an elephaat hunt with a party 
of friends, and they had already succeeded in 
killing one or two of a smail lierd, and the rest 
were retreating before thein to their woody 
fastoesses when one of the femaies, having been 
separated from her young ove among the bush- 


es, forgot all regard to i) °r own safety in ma- 


ternal anxiety, an! turned vack in wrath upop 
her pursuers in search for it. Mr Moodie, who 
happened to be on fvot ai the time, was the 
individual that the aoiraal first caught sight of, 


and she instantly rushec upon him. To escape 
from an angry elephaut in open ground is of- 
ten difficult enough for a well mounted horse- 
man. My friend gave lunself up for lost: nor 
would the activity of despair have avalied him 
—the animal was close at vis heels. But just 
at the moment when sie was about to seize or 
strike him to the earth with her upraised pro- 
boscis, he fortunately stumbled and fell. The 
elephant, unable at once to arrest her impet- 
uous career made an aliempt to thrust him 
through with her tusks as he lay on the ground 
before her, and actually tore up the earth 
withio aninch or two of bis body, and slightly » 
bruised him with one of her huge feet,as she ~ 
passed overhim. Before, however, she could 
turn back to destroy him, Mr. Moodie con- 
trived to scramble into the wood, and her 
young ove at the same instant raising its cry for 
her in another direction, the dangerous animal 
went off without searching further for him. 


SONG,—ny PRINGLE. 


Oh! not when hopes are brightest, 

Is all fond woman’s fervour shown, 
But when life’s clouds o’ertake us, 

And the cold world is clothed in gloom, 
When suminer friends forsake us, 

The rose of love is best in bloom. 


Love is no wandering vapour, 
That lures astray with treacherous spark, 





Love is no transient taper, 
That lives ap bour and leaves us dark, 
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But like the lamp that lightens 
‘The Greenland hut beneath the snow, 
The bosom’s home it brightens, 

When all beside is chill below. 


DIURNAL PRAYERS. 
Oft as the bright sun dips 
Beneath the western sea, 
~ Aprayer is on my lips, 
arest! a prayer for thee! 
[know not where thou wanderest now, 
O'er ocean wave, or mountain brow; 
only know that He 
Who hears the suppliant’s prayer, 


Where’er thou art, on land or sea, 
Alone can shield thee there. 








Oft as the bright dawn breaks 
Behind the eastera bill, 
Mine eye from slumber wakes, 
My heart is with thee still; 
for thee my latest vows were said, 
for thee my carliest prayers are prayed; 
And ob! when storms shall lour 
Above the swelling sea— 
Be it my shield, 1m danger’s hour, 
That I have prayed for thee.—T. Dare. 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We are obliged to postpone the Serenade, 
by J. B. P. until next week—also the com- 
muoications of I. S. A.—and Alonzo—we 
shall find room for them shortly. 

We hope the Druid will excuse the appa- 
rent neglect in ornitting to insert his lines, 
they being mislaid, have jnst come to hand, 
but too late tor insertion this week, we will 
give them in our next, 

N. P. R. is received—we are at a loss to 
know what to name his production, but hope 
soon to have the conclusion—the matters he 
relates (o, are always interesting. 





DESCRIPTION OF THE BNGRAVING., 


With the history of Abelard and Elvisa, 
(whose loves and disastrous story Pope has 
immortalized,) we deem few of our readers are 
Unaquainted; it will be recollected that after 
their separation Abelard planned and comple: 
ted the Paraclete, as an asylurn for her, he once 
loved so well: deeply impressed with the errors 
ofhis earlicr days, the remainder of his life 
Was devoted .o his religious duties with all the 
severity of the most dedicated follower of the 
Cross, and in his correspondence with Eloisa, 
hii whole object seemed designed to crush 
their early love: but not so Eloisa, although 
acting as lady Abbess, and complying with 
every outward observance her vows demanded, 
she still to the last clang to the idol of her 
heart. In the cemetery of the Paraclete, 
Whither Abelard ordered his remains to be con- 





In contemplating the Paraclete, the stranger 
is struck with the calm composure which seems 


buried love, or the veil of a broken heart. 


oo 





ITEMS OF NEWS. 


The bank of Pittsburg has thirteen paper 
dollars in circulation for one of specie. The 
Easton bank hes 8to 1, and the Northampton 
bank 11 tol. Itis said that a single broker, 
witha capitol of $ 100,000 could break all 
these banks in one day. 

There are six Associations of Baptists in 
Maine; 203 Churches, 128 Ordained Ministers; 
17 Licentiates; 96 vacant Churches. 

At Dummerston, Vt. on Monday week, at 





to breathe around, nor deems it the grave of | @ 





a shooting, a rifle was accidently discharged 
which passed through the side of a house, 
through the thigh of a person in one of the rooms 
and then through the body of Mr. George 
Pierce, 
moreland, aged 26, who was at the time sitting 
ata table. Mr. P. lived but about one hour. 
The numberof the Militia for Delaware is 
9222, and the sets of uniform 1490. This is 
little over 6 men foreach uniform. 

Last year 10,444 casks and 689 half casks of 
Flax-seed were inspected in New-York city, 


Ms | worth % 96,000. 


Mr. John Murray, F. L. S. states in Brews- 


%iters Journal, that he had made tallow candles 
finearly equal to wax, by steeping the cotton 


wick in a solution of potassia in lime water. 
The wick must be thoroughly dry, before the 
candle is made. 

259 steamers and 110 keel boats arrived at 
St. Louis, Missouri. last year. Wharfage 
collected, $1666. 

The Legislature of Louisiana, not being able 
to do any business fora week for want of a 


quorum, the attending members adopted a rule 


of taking a daily list of the absent Members 
and stopping their pay. 

Oxtp Fasntonrn Corsets.—The only heal- 
thy corset, says the editor of a Georgia paper, 
for a lady’s waist, isa husband’s arms, 

INTERESTING TO THE BILLIous.—In a list 
of articles sent from Ithaca, down the Cayuga 
Lake, the past season, is an item of 34 cwt of 
Lee’s Pills. . 

Cupid and Hymen drive bargins with such 
rapidity at Gloucester, Mass. that rent has 
risen from 6 to 10 per cent. 


An elegant silver monumental Vase has 
been presented to General Lafayette by the 
midshipman of the Uuited States frigate Bran- 
dywine. It was executed ia Paris, under the 
direction of Mr. Barnett our Consul and pre- 
sented to the General by His Excellency Mr. 
Brown. 





THE NAMELESS GRAVE. 


* Tell me, thou grassy mound, 
What dost thou cover? 
In thy folds bast thou bound 
Soldier, or lover? 
Time o’er the turf po memorial is keeping— 
W ho, in this lone grave, forgotten, is sleeping?” 


** The sun’s westward ray 
A dark shadow has thrown 
O’er this dwelling of clay— 
And the shade is thine own! 
From dust and oblivion, this stern lesson bor- 
row— 





veyed, evincing in that act his former partiali 
Wy, their tombs may yet be seer. 


yrhee art living to day—and forgotten to 
morrow!”’—Muss 8. SrricKLanp. 







































































[From La Belle Assemblee.} 
FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER, 1828. 


WALKING pREss.—A pelisse of purple gros 
de Naples, fastened down the front of the skirt 
with strap rosettes, notched at each end, anda 
small gilt buckle in the centre of each part. 
The body is a la Circassienne, with lapels and 
collar turning back, the vacancy filledup by a 
fichu of fine India muslin with a double ruff of 
lace, and a cravat-sautoir of celestial-blue silk. 


| The sleeves are en gigot, with an ornament of 


bien ‘Gna Gatiitel Mame of West. | Shell-scalops at the wrists, and confined by a 


very broad bracelet of gold lace, fastened with 
a square antique brooch. A hat of purple 
velvet, lined with white satin, and trimmed with 
purple ribbon, on one side of which is a broad 
edge of white, painted over in flowers of vari- 
ous colours. 

EveNinG press.—A dress of pink gros de 
Naples, with a broad hem at the border, above 
which is a row of foliage, in separate leaves, 
standing erect, and wadded: to separate these 
from the hem is an entwined rouleau of satin 
ribbon. Corsage a la Sevigne, with sleeves 
very short and full, over which are mancherons 
formed of the same kind of wadded leaves as 
those on the skirt. The head-dress is a tur- 
ban-toque of white satin and tulle; ornamented 
with braids of satin, platted so tight together 
as to appear like rows of beads; of these a 
triple baudeau is formed, and placed across the 
forehead,while they are carried upwards,to the 
tarban over which they wind, in various ware 
White ostrich feathers play gracefuliy oss> 
this truly-elegant coiffeure, and one feather 
touches the throat, as it droops over the left 
side. The ear-pendants are of wrought gold. 





HYMENEAL. 


Come haste to Hymen’s shrine, 
Pure Loves fond pledges breathe 
*Vith faith and hope entwine 
Loves bright unfading wreath.— Old Play. 


On Thursday evening, the 22d inst. by 
Philip F. Mayer, VD. D. Mr. Epwarn Lowngs 
to Miss Evizapetn, daughter of Mr. William 
Rieble, all of this city. 

At New York, on Friday evening, by the 
Rev. Mr. Tofold, Mr. James G. Brooks, to 
Miss Mary Erizaugeta, daughter of the late 
John Aikin, Esq. of Dutchess county. 

In Washington City, on the 22d inst. by the 
Rev. Mr. Ryland. Avenstus H. Ricwanps, 
Esq. of Philadelphia, to Resecca E. daughter 
ofthe Hon. John M’Lean post-master-general, 





OBITUARY. 
In this misjudging world, they picture death 
A fearful tyrant:—Q believe it not! 
it is an angel, beautiful as light, 
That watches o’er the sorrowing spirit here— 
And when its weary pilgrimage is done, 
Unbars the heavy gates of everlasting life, 
And vanishes forever! 


On Friday afternoon, 23d inst. Anthony 
Lausat, Esq. merchant, formerly of this city. 

On Saturday morning, 24th inst, after a se- 
vere illness, Miss Henrietta E. Christie. 

At Lancaster, U. C., on the 3d ‘inst. Me. 





Angus M’Donald, a native of Invernesshire, 
Scotland, at the advanced age of 103 years. 
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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
Descent of the Danube, from Ratishon to Vien- 
na, during the autumn of 1827, with Anecdotes 
and Recollections, Historical and Legendary, 
of the Towns, Castles, Monasteries, &e. upon 
the Banks of the River, by J. R. Planche, 
author of Lays and Legends of the Rhine. 


Mr. Planche, we believe, is the first of Eng- 
Tish tourists who has resorted to that interest- 
ing stream, the Danube, in quest of material 
for literary composition. The labour of his 
research has been abundantly and richly 
‘Fepaid ; and, in his descriptions of the fine scen- 
ery of the Danube, the noble and memorable 
“remains with which its banks are studded, the 
‘reader will findasamplea banquet. His his- 
torical sketches, too, and yet more his collec- 
tion of wild and romantic legends, excite the 
liveliest, and sometimes the most appalling 
interest. 
shall gratWy our readers. 

Griefenstein was last ruined by the Swedes 
in 1645, and is ove of the castles named as 
having been the prison of Richard Coeur de Li- 
on; bay, they even shewan iron cage here, 


ruins are reported to be haunted by an old 
White woman, and a legion of 

‘Black spirits and white, 

Blue spirits and grey,” 


With one of bis ancient stories we | 


cup had been thrust untasted away, and the 
favourite hound beaten for a mis- timed gambol: 
So fair a flower, even in the solitary castle of 
Griefenstein, was not likely to bloom unknown 
or unsought, The fame of Etelina’s beauty 
spread throughout the land. Many a noble 
knight shouted ber name as his bright sword 
flashed from the seabbard; and many a gentle 
squire fought less for bis gilt spurs than for the 
smile of Etelina. The minstrel who sung her 
| praises had aye the richest largess; and the 
| little foot-page who could tell where she might 
| be met with in the summer twilight, clinging 
to the arm of the silver-haired chaplain, might 
reckon on a link of his master’s chain of gold 
| for every word he uttered. But the powerful 
jand the wealthy sighed at her feet in vain— 
she did not scorn them, for so harsh a_ feeling 
was unknown to the gentle Etelina. Nay, she 
even wept over the blighted hopes of some, 
| whose fervent passion deserved a better fate: 
| buther heart was no longer her’s togive. She 
had fixed her affections on the poor but noble 
Rudolph, and the Jovers awaited impatiently 
| some turn of fortune, which would enable them 








the anger and opposition of Sir Reinhard, who 
| was considerabiy annoyed by Etelina’s rejec- 
| tion of mapy of the ricbest counts and barons 
|of Germany. Business of importance sum- 


| noned the old Knight to the court of the Empe- 


~» : ; |to proclaim their attachment without fear of 
-ia which he is said to have been coeped. The| P 


dashed him to the earth, had him bound hand 
and foot, and flung him into a pit beneath: ay 
iron grating in the floor of the dungeon or keep 
of the castle. Tearing, like an infuri 

pasha, “his very beard for ire,” he called down 
curses on Etelina and her husband, and prayeq 
that ifever he forgave them, a dreadful ang 
sudden death might overtake him on the 

where he should revoke the malediction he 
now uttered! Upwards of a year had elapsed, 
when one winter day the Knight of Griefen 
stein, pursuing the chace, lost his way in the 
maze of a wilderness on the banks of the 
Danube. A savage-looking being, half clothed 
in skins, condueted him to a cavern, in whicha 
woman similarly attired, was seated on the 
ground with an infant on her knees, and gree. 
| dily gnawing the bones of a wolf; Sir Reinhard 
| reoognised in the squalid form before him his 
}once beautiful Etelina, Shocked to the soul 
jat the sight of the misery to which his severity 
| bad reduced her, he silently motioned to the 
|huntsmen who came straggling in upon his 
| track to remove the wretched pair and their 
| poor little offspring to the castle. Moved by 
ithe smiles of his innocent and unconscious 
| grandchild, he clasped his repentant daughter 
|tohis bosom as she recrossed the threshold, 
| bore her up the banquet hall, and consigning 
be to the arms of her faithful Rudolph, hasten- 
ed down again to release with his own hands 








who do her awful bidding. This tradition has|ror. His absence, prolonged from month to| the true-hearted monk, who still languished.in 


probably arisen from the circumstance of its 


month, afforded frequent opportunities of meet 


|captivity. Indescending the steep staircase 


last inhabitant having been an ancient gentle- | ing to the lovers; and the venerable monk, on | his foot slipped, and he was precipitated to the 
woman, the Lady Bountiful of the neighbour- | whom the entire charge of the castle and its|bottom—his fall was unseen-—his cry was 


hood, who devoted all her time to the cure of | inhabitants had devolved at Sir Richard’s de- | 


| 


|unheard—dying, he dragged himself a few 


disorders, and was so generally successful in| partore, was one evening struck dumb with ter- | paces along the pavement, and expired upon 
the treatment of her numerous patients, that} rorat the confession which circumstances at}the spot where he had just embraced and 


she was at length suspected of possessing super- | length extorted from the lips of Etilina. Recov- | forgiven his daughter. 


natural power. At her death, therefore, in- 


| ered from the first shock, however, his affection 


| Rudolph, now lord of 
| Griefenstein, restored the chaplain to liberty, 


tiead of canonizing her, as in duty bound, the | for his darling pupil seemed only increased by | and lived long and happily with his beloved 
ungrateful peasantry have converted the kind- the peril into which passion had plunged her. | Etelina. 
haerted old lady, who was certainly ‘a spirit ef | In the chapel of the castle he secgetly bestowed | 


Leehh;’ into “a goblin damned;” and they 
are less excusabie, as the castle is not in want 
of such an attraction, the terrain being alrea- 
dy occupied by as romantic a spectre as ever 
revisited ‘the glimpses of the moon, making 
night hideous!” The legend, indeed, attached 
to those venerable walls, is one of the most in- 
teresting on the Danube, and J cannot account 
for its omission by the diligent Schultes. Thus 
jt runs;—As early asthe eleventh century the 
lords of Griefenstein were famed and feared 
throughout Germany. One of the first knights 
that bore this name lost bis lady soon after she 
had presented him with a daughter, who re- 
ceived the name of Etelina. The dying mother, 
painfully aware how little attention would be 
paid to the education of a female by a rude 
and reckless father, balf knight, half-freeboot- 
er, however fond be might be of his child, had 
recommended her iofant with ber last breath to 
the care of akind and pious monk, the chaplain 
of the castle, and under his affectionate gui- 
dance the pretty playful girl gradually ripen- 
ed into the beautiful and accomplished woman. 
Sir Reinhard of Griefenstein, though stern, 
turbulent, and unlettered bimself, was, never- 
theless, sensible to the charms and inteHigence 
of his daughter; and often as he parted ber fair 
hair, and kissed her ivory forehead, before he 
mounted the steed, or entered the bark that 
waited to bear him to the hunt or the battle, 
a feeling of which he was both proud and a- 
shamed, would moisten his eye, and subdue a 
voice naturally harsh and grating, into a tone 
almost of tenderness. Ons return, weary 
and sullen, from a fruitless e¢hace ora baffled 
enterprise, the songof Eteliaa would banish 
the frown from his brow, when even tbe wine- 


the nuptial benediction upon the imprudent 
| pair, and counselled their immediate flight and 
concealment, till his prayers and tears should 
| wring forgiveness from Sir Reinhard, who was 
{now on his return home, accompanied by a 
wealthy nobleman, on whom he had determin- 
|ed to bestow the hand of his daughter. Scarce- 
ly had Rudolph and Etelina reached the cavern 
lin the neighbouring wilderness, selected for 
‘their retreat by the devoted old man, who had 
|furnished them with provisions, a lamp and 
|some oil, promising to supply them from time to 
| time with the means of existence, as occasions 
{should present themselves, when the rocks of 
‘the Danube rang with the well-known blast of 
|Sir Reinhard’s trumpet, anda broad banner 
|lazily unfolding itself to the morning breeze, 
‘displayed to the sight of the wakeful warden 
‘the two red griffins rampant in a field vert, the 
' blazon of the far-feared lords of Griefenstein. 
iIn a few moments the old knight was galloping 
lover the draw-bridge, followed by his intend- 
ed son-in-law. The clatter of their horses’ 
hoofs struck upon the heart of the conscious 
chaplain as though the animals themselves 
were trampling on his bosom; but he summon- 
ed up his resolution, and relying on his sacred 
character, met his master with a firm step, and 
a calmmeye, in the hall of the castle. Evading 
a direct answer to the first inquiry for Etelina, 
he gradually, and cautiously informed Sir 
Reinhard of her love, her marriage, and her 
flight. Astonishment for a short space held 
the old warrior spell-bound; but when his 
gathered fury at last found vent, the wrath of 
the whirlwind was less terrible. He siezed 
the poor old monk by the throat, and upon his 





firm refusal to reveal the retreat of the culprits, 


‘ 


* 
} 

| Tur Prorestant, A TALE or THE REIGN 
jor Queen Mary; ny THE AUTHOR or ‘Dg 
|Forx,’ Toe Ware Hoops, &c.”” The scen- 
| of the Protestant is laid in and near Canterbu- 
| ry, in the reign of Queen Mary. Owen Wil 
| ford, a secretary of Cranmer’s, had been ap- 
| pointed by that prelate, to the curacy of the 
hamlet of Wellminster. On the death of Ed- 
ward the Sixth he had refused compliance with 
the orders of Mary, totedch the Romish faith; 
but Cardinal Pole, from a knowledge of the 
worth of Wilford’s character, suffered him to 
remain unmolested. The power of the Cardi- 
nal being delegated to Thornton, as Suffragan 
Bishop of Dover, a fellow secretary with Wil- 
ford, but hisdeclared enemy, Wilford is torn 
| from hia parishioners, dnd with his wife, con- 
| fined in Canterbury Castle; the former, on a 
|charge of heresy; the latter, as the wife ofa 
jclergyman, for which offence she is sentenced 
to do penance ina white sheet through the 
streets of Canterbury. Wilford is an aged 
man; and on the day of his being thrown into 
| prison, by Thornton, and his daughter Rose 
driven from her home, his son Edward returns 
from the Continent. Edward is heir to bis 
uncle, Sir John Mordaunt, and had been be- 
trothed to Arabella, the daughter of Sir Rich- 
ard Southwell, during the absence of the latter 
abroad. Sir Richard being a bigotted Roman 
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Catholic, Edward is induced to suffer his claim 
fora time tolie dormant. Sir Richard, a gen- 
erous, amiable, but weak-winded man, is go- 
verned by his confessor, Friar John de Villa 
Garcina, one of the well-known Spanish adhee 
rents of Philip; and, at his instigation, be 





presses the marriage of his daughter with Sir 


, 
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ee Morgan, a worthless profligate, a cou- 
sip of Edward, and next heir to}the Mordaunt 
gate, To supplant Edward Wilford in his 
peirship, and to win the hand of Arabella, Sir 
Francis assisted in his machinations by Friar 
Jobo, by Collins, a profligate yet lower than 
himself, and by Cluny, a villainous attorney, 
forms a deep laid plan to effect his destruction. 
toils are so artfully spread, that Sir Richard 
“gpsuspectingly falls in them, and promotes the 
yiews of the conspirators; and, having discov- 
ered several accidental but misrepresented in- 
terviews between Edward and Arabella, he 
binds himself by an oath to yield up the latter 
to the guidance of Friar John, and not to see 
her until the raoment of her marriage with Sir 
Francis. In the meantime, Wilford has under- 
gone a mock trial, and is sentenced to be 
burntat the stake; and the day fixed for his 
execution is also the one on which Alice is to 
perform her penance, and the marriage of Ara- | 
bella is to be celebrated: Kose Wilford has | 
been alternately in the power of Thornton, a! 
brutal sensualist, and of his colleague, Harps | 
field, by the latter of whom she is wantonly and | 





of ber right hand. On the morning of 
on, however, Arabella, makes her es- | 
a m the creature appointed by the Friar | 
to attend her, and rushes to her father. The 
sight of his unhappy child, reduced to the con- 
dition of a maniac, serves to unmask the vil- 
lainy of the Friar. 
eution of Wilford and others stigmatised as 
heretics—the torch having been lighted, ex- 
tinguished by accident, and re-lighted—the 


the death of Mary, and of Cardinal Pole, and, 
inthe scene of confusion which ensues, a paper 


reveals the infamy of Sir Francis Morgan, and 
his associates. All now is rejoicing; Arabel- 
la is restored to health and reason, and united 


| 


John and Sir | 
the evidence of Cluny, of having been implicat- 


the scaffold. Numerous 


of the tale; and, very judiciously, they are all 
disposed of in accordance with the rules of poet- 
ic justice. 

In one of those weekly nuisances of litera- 
ture, which emanate from tbe liberal press—in 
which the heartless and concealed writers fear- 
lesly resort to calumny and falsehood io 
support of a cause which truth and honour 
thrink from sustaining—we have seen a bratal 
attack upon The Protestant: but, let the author 
ofthat work console herself with the reflection, 
that itis high praise to be censured by the 
base. The scene between Arabella and Ed- 


Sir Francis Morgan and Arabella, in the sum- 
Mer-house—between Sir Richard Southwell 
and Rose Wilford, in the dungeon—the trial 
scene—the scene between Sir Richard South- 
well and Owen Wilford, in the condemned cell 
and that between Sir Richard and his daugh- 
ter,.on the morning of her intended marriage, 
—are all in the best keeping. We selcct the 
last, because it is the shortest. On that dreadful 
Morning Arabella submitted, almost unconsci- 
eusly tobe arrayed by her female tormentor 
_ina-dress of the purest white, slightly orna- 
~Mented with jewels. 

he attention of her tiring woman might be 


_ @ompared to the task observed by a hardened 





xe 
3 


a 


attendant upon the dead, who decks out the 
senseless corpsein its white shroud, and scatters 
flowers upon the dust. Like a corpse, indeed, 
was the countenance of Arabella, bnt there 
was a restlessness, a bright sparkling, and a 
wildness about her eye, that did not indicate a 
perfect pc ion of her 

When the business of tiring was completed, 





The objections that we might urge against 
this tale, are few, and of a minor description, 
We could have wished the character of Ara- 
bella to possess more strength, more firmness, 
more decision; though we admit, that under 
such circumstances, the writer’s difficulties 
would have been jncreased. We could also 
have wished the final winding up tobe more 


the woman proceeded (according tothe usual | rapid, more concise; after the grand denoue- 
custom) to wish her joy on her happiness * * *.| ment, as much as possible should have been 
It seemed as if this compliment struck, like the | left to the imagination of the reader. 

steel upon the flint, on the mind of Arabella, In conclusion, we must remark that the 
and aroused her, by a single spark from the tor- | story of The Protestant is infinitely better con- 
por of her feelings; for she suddenly raised her | structed than that of any of Mrs. Bray’s former 
hands, and exclaimed aloud, ‘Joy to me! Do/| works: it is better written—more dramatic— 
|not mock me! I know nothing but despair!” | and all its characters are marked by distinct- 
| And rushing forward, she pushed aside the wo- | ness, truth, and vitality. —-La BeLie Asse. 

| wan with great violence, who endeavoured to} —— 

| intercept her passage to the door, passed the ROYAL MANNERS, 

| long gallery like an arrow in its flight, descend- | 





At the moment of the exe- | 


proceedings are stopped by the intelligence of | 


isdropped from the pocket of Cluny, which | 


toEdward; and Wilford returns to the cure of | 
Wellminster, with his wife and daughter. Friar | 
‘rancis Morgan are convicted, on | 


ed inascheme to deprive Elizabeth of life, | 
while Princess, and expiate their offence on) 
other characters— | 
Abel Allen, Wilford’s servant; Gammer Plaise, | 
&ce.—are effectively introduced in the progress | 


ward, at the tomb of Lady Southwell— between | 


ed the stairs, burst open the entrance of the | 


chamber, where her father was awaiting the ar- 
rival of the friar, and ran at once into his arms. 

Arabella now wept, sobbed, looked around, 
and seeing no one present but Sir Richard, she 


wickedly tortured, and deprived, for ever, of |said ina hurried manner, “Don’t let them come | ¢, 1; js 


in! Don’t let them part us again! They have 
not killed me, but they have driven me mad. 
But you will save me; are you not my father? 
or, is Friar John my father? Who is it that is 
to make mea merry bride in these fine 
trappings:’ and she burst into a wild and bys- 
terical laugh. 

‘‘Great God!” exclaimed Sir Richard, ‘‘she 
is beside herself. Arabella! look at me,” he 
continued; *‘Do you know me? How her eye 
wanders! Do you know me, Arabella? I am 
your father.” 


‘**No, that you are not!” said Arabella, dis- | 


tractedly; ‘‘my father was a good man, and he 
would never give up his child to such wretches. 
But Iam not mad; only look at me—see how 
gay Lam. I waould dance on a grave if it lay 
at my feet, so that lthought it was my own.” 
‘she has lost her senses!”’ cried Sir Richard. 
‘How cruelly, how madly have I acted in thus 
giving up my only child tothe rule of another, 
to such a tyrant asthe Friar. But he shall 
dearly answer this. Oh! my poor, my dear, my 
lost child! look at your father! look upon him; 
know him as your father. You shall not wed 
Morgan; only be calm; be composed. Do but 
return toreason. You shall not wed Morgan; 
I say you shall not.” 
| Oh, yes, yes! but I must,” said Arabella; ‘I 
(will, ifthe Friar ordérs me. He isa fearful 
jman. My head is very light: they would make 
ime drink last night, though Itold them ] 
jwas not thirsty. IfI bad a father, he would 
have snatched away the cup: he would have 
\taken my part. But my father is dead, dead, 
}dead: and so they torture his child and make 
/ her dress herself fine, and do what they list: 
| yes, it is no matter, she basa merry heart, and 
,a full one, for a coffia and the worms.” 

‘This is insupportable! exclaimed Sir Rich- 
lard. She must have instant aid. Help, there! 
| who waits? Bring instant help!” And he left 
| Arabella for a moment, and ran to procure for 
|her some assistance. On hearing the voice of 

Southwell, Friar John hastily entered the 
apartinent. Sir Richard burst cut into a torrent 
of reproaches, with which. he overwhelmed 
his infamous confessor. But when the Friar 
fixed his eye stedfastly on Arabella, her man- 
per entirely changed. She seemed to be 
withered by his very look, and stood immovea- 
ble. Every limb trembled, like a leaf before the 
deadly blight, and not a word escaped her lips: 
she was as quiet and as passive as @ 
is to be led to'the sacrifice. 





The father of Frederick the Great, so famed 
for his passion for tall soldiers, being one day 
jat dinner with his family, his favourite daugh- 
ter ventured to complain of theirfare, which 
jhad long been very bad. “What do you 

mean?’ replied the Prussian Monarch; ‘what 
there in my table? ‘‘The fault is,” said 
| the Princess, ‘that there is not enough to sa- 
|tisfy one’s hunger, and that the little there is 
|consists of coarse vegetables, which we cannot 
idigest.”? This put “the best of Princes” ina 
furious rage, and his passion vented itself on 
the Prince Royal (afterwards Frederick the 
|Great) andthe Princess Royal (subsequently 

Margravine of Bareith, who relates the story, 
inher memoirs.) The Monarch first threw a 
plate atthe head of the prince, who avoided 
{the blow: he then threw one at the head of the 
| Princess Royal, which she also ayoided. A 
| pelting storm of abuse followed.—He flew in 
|arage at the queen, scoldiag her for the bad 

(education she gave her offspring, and, turning 

|to the Princess Royal, be said, “‘you ought lo 
|Dlame-geur mother, she is the cause of Fang 
being soillbred.? After abusing them tiff ix 
| wanted breath, they rose from the table, and, 
jas they were obliged to pass close by him, he 
aimed a blow at the Princess Royal with one 
of his crutches, which ‘she luckily avoided, or 
it would have felled her to the ground. He 
pursued her for some time in his gouty rolliog 
ear, but those who dragged it (what a dignified 
scene!) gave her time to escape from the pater- 
aal vengeance of the Lord’s anointed. 


APHORISMS. 

Wispom Ayn Virtve'—Seek wisdom and 
knowledge, without ever thinking that you 
have found them. A man is wise while he 
continues in the pursuit of wisdom; but when 
he once fancies that he has found the object of 
of his enquiry, he then becomes a fool. Learn 
to pursue’ virtue—the man that is blind never 
makes a step without first examining the 
ground with his staff 

A well balanced mindis like the magnetie 
needle; although it may be made to waver with 
error for a. moment, yet it will be drawn back, 
and fixed, by the polar star of truth. 

The reason why more homage is paid to 
wealth than to wisdom, says a Russian poet, is 
because one can borrew wealth and not wis- 
dom. 

Every one believes in universal salvation, as 
applied to themselves, 

Wear your shoes rather than sheets. 

Trust nota man in the night, whose eye 





lamb that | roves from yours in the light. 


A sober man is often bashful. 
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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 


THE SIGH. 


When youth his fainy reign began 

Ere sorrow had proclaim’d me man, 
Whilst peace the present hour beguil’d, 
And all the lovely prospect smil’d, 
Then Mary, ’mid my lightsome glee, 

I heav'd a painless sigh for thee. 


But when along the waves of woe, 

My barrass’d heart was doom’'d to know 
The frantic burst of outrage keen, 

And the slow pang which gnaws unseen, 
When shipwreck'd on life’s stormy sea, 
IT heav’d an anguish’d sigh for thee. 


But soon reflections power imprest, 
A stiller sadness on my breast, 
And sickly bope with waning eye, 
Was well content to droop and die, 
I yielded to the stern decree, 

Yet heav’d alanguid sigh for thee. 


And now in distant climes to ream, 
A wanderer from my native home, 
I fain would soothe the sense of PAS, 
And soothe to sleep the joys thats 
= ; fie image, shali nat baniiicyt 
for Mary, still 1 sigh for thee. 


ote: 


L. 





LOCKHART’S “FAREWELL TO THE 
YEAR.” 
Translated from the Spanish of Luis Baylon. 


Hark, friends, it strikes: the year’s last hour: 
A solemn sound to bear: 

Come, fill the cup, and let us pour 
Our blessings on the parting year. 

The years that were, the dim, the gray, 
Receive this night, with choral bymn, 

A sister shade as Jost as they, 
And soon to be as gray and dim. 

Fill high; she brought us both of weal and woe, 

And nearer lies the land to which we go. 


On, on, in one unwearied round 
Old Time pursues his way; 
Groves bud and blossom, and the ground 
Expects in peace her yellow prey; 
Tho oak’s broad leaf, the rose’s bloom, 
Together fail, together lie, 
And undistinguished in the tomb, 
Howe’er they lived, are all that die. 
Gold, beauty, knightly sword, and royal crown, 
‘To the same sleep go shorn and withered down. 


How short the rapid months appear, 
Since round this board we met, 
To welcome in the infant year, 
Whose star hath now for ever det! 
Alas! as round this board I look, 
I think on more thaa I behold, 
For glossy curls in gladness shook 
That night, that now are damp and cold. 


“ And baa nol seen belure. 


For us no more those lovely eyes shall shine, 
Peace to her slumbers! drown your tears in 
wine. 


Thank heaven, no seer unblest am J, 
Before the time to tell, 
When moons as brief once more go by, 
For whom this cup again shall swell. 
The hoary mower strides apace, 
Nor crops alone the ripened ear; 
And we may miss the merriest face 
Among us ’gainst another year. 
Whoe’er survive, be kind as we have been, 
And think of friends that sleep beneath the 
green. 


Nay, droop not; being is not breath: 
Tis fate that friends must part, 

But God will bless in life, in death, 
The noble soul the gentle heart. 

So deeds be just and words be true, 


The tomb so dark to mortal view, 

Is heaven’s own blessed vestibule, 
And solemn, but not sad, this cup should flow, 
Though nearer lies the laod to which we go. 








A CHILD’S IMPRESSION OF A STAR. 


BY N. P. WILLIS. 


She had been told that God made all the stars 

That twinkled up in heaven, and now she 
stood 

Watching the coming of the twilight on, 

As if it were a new and perfect world, 

And this were its first eve. How beautiful 

Must be the work of nature toa child 

In its first, fresh impression! Laura stood 

By the low window, with the silken lash 

Of her soft eye upraised, and her sweet mouth 

tialf parted with a new and strenge delight 

Of beauty that she could not eqy pg ghend, 

fhe purple folds 

Of the low sunset clouds, and the biue sky 

That looked so still and delicate above, 

Filled her young heart with gladness, and the 
eve 

Stole on with its deep shadows, and she still 

Etood looking at the west with that half smile, 

As if a pleasant thought were at her heart. 

Presently in the edge of the last tint 

Of sunset, where the blue was melted in 

To the faint golden mellownéss, a star 

Stood suddenly. A laugh of wild delight 

Burst from her lips, and putting up her hands, 

Her simple thought broke forth expressivel y— 

‘‘ Father! dear Father! God has made a star!” 











FUNERAL RITES. 


O! bury not the dead by day, 
When the bright sun is in the sky, 
But let the evening’s mantle gray 
Upon the mouldering ashes lie, 
And spread around its solemn tone, 
Before ye give the earth its own. 


The gaudy glare of noonday light 
Befits not well the hour of gloom, 
When friend o’er friend performs the rite 
That parts them till the day of doom— 
Oh no!—let twilight shadows come, 
When heaven is still and nature dumb. 


Then when the zepbyrs in the leaves * 
Scarce breathe, amid their ‘mazy round, 
And every sigh that air receives 
Is heard along her still profound— 
Then at night’s dusky hour of birth, 
Yield the lamented dead to earth. 





We need not shrink from Naiture’s rule; | 


Yield him to earth—and let the dew 
Weep o’er him its ambrosial tears, 

And Jet the stars come forth and view 
The close of human hopes and fears— 

Their course goes on—Le ne’er again 
Shall tread the walks of living men. 








From the romance of History, by Henry Neel 
whose melancholy and premature departurg 
we have noticed. 


THE SERENADE. 


Wake, lady wake—the midnight moon 
Sails through the cloudless skies of June, 
The stars beat sweetly on the stream, 


| Which, in the brightness of tbeir beam, 


One sheet of glory lies. 
The glow-worm lends its little light, 
And all that’s beautiful and bright, 
| Is shining on our world to-night, 
Save thy bright eyes. 





| Wake, lady, wake—the nightingale 
Tells to the moon her Jove lorn tale! 
| Now doth the brook that’s hushed by day, 
As through the vale she winds ber way, 
In murmurs sweet rejoice; 
| The leaves, by the soft night wind stirred 
Are whispering many a gentle word, 
And all earih’s sweetest sounds are heard, 
Save thy sweet voice! 


Wake, lady, weke—thy lover waits! 
Thy steed stands saddled at the gate! 
Here is a garment rich and rare, 
To wrap thee from the cold night air; 
The appointed hour is flown, 
Danger and doubt have vanish’d quite, 
Our way before is c‘ear and bright, 
And all is ready for the flight, 
Save thou alone! 


Wake, lady, wake—I have a wreath, 
Phy broad, fair bane sks liviee beneath; 
I havearing that mus? not shine 
On any finger love but thine! 
I've kept my plighted vow. 
Beneath thy casement here I stand, 
To lead thee by thy own white hand, 
Far from this dull and captive strand,— 
But where art thou! 





TO WOMAN. 


Oh woman! whusoe’er thou art, 
That wouldst pursue thy weal, 

Engrave this lesson on thy heart, 
That thou mayest inly feel. 


It-is not thine to rove abroad 
Through Fashion’s circling mare, 
To hear her votaries applaud, 
And catch their idle gaze. 


But by that dear domestic hearth 
That waits the wedded wife, 

Seek there thy proper sphere on earth, 
Thy chosen part in life. 


And true tohim who placed thee there, 
Bid duty’s altar rise; 
And soar on wings of faith and pray’r, 
And angel to the skies. 
~ — 
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